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ABSTRACT 

This consultant's manual aims to assist those who 
conduct training and technical assistance sessions for early 
childhood programs and staff. Section i offers iDackground theory 
cibout effective ways to teach or to guide adults through a learning 
experience. Section 2 introduces the assistance process as a cycle 
progressing from assessment through design, conduct of the session, 
evaluation, and, for supervisors and trainers, observation and 
follow-through. Elements of planning and conducting workshops or 
group training sessions are explored in Section 3. Section 4 
describes the steps in facilitating a problem-solving session in an 
early childhood program. Section 5 offers tips on marketing one's 
skills. Appended materials include information on the WCCIP 
consultation process, outlines of learning activities for use in 
adult education, and a brief resource bibliography. (RH) 
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EAKLY CHILDHOOD TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: 
A CONSULTANT'S MANUAL 
Introduction 



This manual has been prepared by the staff of the 
Wisconsin Child Care Improvement Project to assist persons 
who volunteer or contract to conduct training and technical 
assistance sessions for early childhood programs and staff. 
Definitions are the first order. Training refers to a 
workshop, a small or large group session in which the 
workshop leader is responsible to guide adults through a 
group learning experience on a set topic, such as "Guidance 
and Discipline with Preschool Children, Technical 
assistance refers to a situation in which a consultant meets 
with one or two staff, usually at their early childhood 
prograuii to guide them in solving unique problems for their 
program, such as: How to develop a start-up budget for school 
age child care. 

This manual is presented in five sections: Meeting the 
Needs of Adult Learners gives a workshop leader or technical 
assistance consultant background theory about effective ways 
to teach or guide adults through a learning experience. The 
next section, The Training and Technical Assistance Cycle 
introduces the process as a cycle from assessment to design, 
conduct of the session to evaluation and back to assessment. 
Section three. Training Early hildhood Program Staff, 
explores the elements of plannxug and conducting workshops or 
group training sessions; and Serving as a Technical 
Assistance Consultant describes the steps in facilitating a 
problem solving session at an early childhood program. The 
final section. Selling Your Skills as a Consultant, gives 
some tips on marketing your skills as a consultant. An 
Appendix includes: the Wisconsin Child Care Improvement 
Project consultation process; a variety of learning 
activities for use in adult education experiences; an agenda 
for tx^aining early childhood consultants; and a resource 
bibliography. 
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SECTION ONE: MEETING THE NEEDS OF ADDLT LEARNERS 



A Theoretical Framework 

In looking at education from an historical perspective, 
one can find a common thread that runs throughout major 
theories: learning occurs through a variety of experiences in 
which the learner interacts with the environment. Learning 
is epigenetic, or each learning experience builds upon the 
previous ones and occurs in a progression from basic to 
advanced skills. A simple example of this is that a child 
first learns to crawl, then to walk and finally to run from 
many opportunities to practice each of these skills on the 
floor, in the yard, on a sidewalk or rural pathway. Hence, 
learning experiences must be consistent with the 
developmental level and appropriate to the individual needs 
of the child.* 

There seems little reason to doubt that learning 
sessions for adults should focus on a similar design of 
experience, developmental appropriateness and individual 
needs. Let's look briefly at these concepts through several 
theories that guide adult education, 

Maslow's Hierarchy (Exhibit I-A) presents a concept that 
is essential in understanding learner needs. He developed 
the framework from looking at the lives of successful people 
and analysing the needs they met. Maslow states that each 
need must be gratified before the person is free to aspire to 
the next higher need. A healthy person is one who has had 
basic needs satisfied and is motivated to reach her highest 
potent i al ( Mas low , 1943). 

In focusing on the developmental stages of adult life, 
two theorists shed some light. In defining his Seven Ages of 
Man, Erikson (1963) discusses the seventh age, that of mature 
iLdulthood as a crisis of generativity versus stagnation. Ee 
sees the adult as striving to reach a high level of 
creativity and productivity that includes assisting in the 
development of young children. This is the period of work 
activity and if the adult feels satisfaction from these 
tasks, the result will be a feeling of accomplishment and 
success in the adult's life. 

Havighurst (1954) outlines Developmental Tasks for life. 
He notes that these tasks are a result of the social process 
based upon the concepts of cultural background and 
acceptance. There are two phases of adult life which are of 
interest to adult educators. The first is that of early 



* For further exploration about learning theory, see works 
by or about: Comenius; Pestalozsi; Froebel; Dewey; 
Bruner; and Piaget. 
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Exhibit I-A 



MASLOW'S HIERARCHY OF NEEDS 



Needs to iCnow 
and Understand 



Self -actualization 
Needs 



Esteem Needs 



Love and Belonging Needs 



Safety Needs 



I 
I 
I 
I 



Physiological Needs 
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adult {ages 18 - 30 years) in which the person is involved in 
tasks of beginning a family living Plan, choosing a spouse, 
having children, getting started in career and community 
roles. The second is defined as middle ages {30 65 years) 
which are devoted to achieving social, civic, and 
occupational success, participating in an evolving family 
life and establishing a secure self-- identity. 

Looking at stages of preschool teachers, Lillian Katz 
{1977) suggests four stages and appropriate training needs 
for each level. The first stage is survivauL and encompasses 
the first months of teaching: The need is for encouragement, 
support and on site advice to help make it through the day. 
The second stage, consolidation, begins somewhere near the 
end of the first year: The teacher feels some self-assurance 
from having survived the first year €uid is ready to 
consolidate her teaching efforts to focus on planning and 
curriculum design. Inservice training and on site 
consultation with practical application ideas will be most 
effective; sharing experiences and resources with other 
teachers will also be helpful at this time. 

The third stage, renewal, occurs after several years of 
teaching experience. New ideas and rejuvenation is sought. 
Teachers will look to memberships in professional 
organisations and to attend v/orkshops at a local or regional 
level, Specialissed course work and ctirriculum plaiining will 
be of interest. The final stage, maturity, is reached when 
the teacher recognizes herself as an early childhood 
professional, A theory of education and child development 
has evolved within the teacher arid she can transcend to a 
level of mentor for other caregivers. This is the time when 
advanced degrees are sought and the teacher may look to 
leading workshops herself. Professional growth has become a 
solid and comfortable part of the teacher. 



Towards a Construct for Adult Education 

Malcolm Knowles (1970) perceives the adult learner* 
having three basic needs: to prevent obsolescence; to adopt 
self-identity; and to mature along an epigenetic, inter- 
related set of growth dimensions, Knowles outlines 
"andragogy" (from the Greek words for man-learning) as the 
method for reaching adult learners by recognizing that they 
are voluntary, self-directed learners. He presents four 
major concepts of andragogy. (See Exhibit I-B for an 
overview to these concepts. ) 

The self-concept of an adult is based upon emerging 
self-directedness. As a result, the learning climate must be 
adult-like, in environment, format, style and behavior of the 
leader. In other words, it should not be conducted in 
preschool chairs with child-like activities. 
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The adult's readiness to learn is based upon a need to 
fulfill the tasks required to perform social and career 
goals. Adults know what they need to learn and what they 
want to learn; their input should be sought when planning 
any training or tech^-iical assisteuice session for them. A 
trainer becomes a catalyst, not a transmitter of knowledge. 

The adult learner has had a rich resource of 
experiences. Those experiences should be drawn out and built 
upon 'bo guide the learner to higher skills. Previous 
individual experiences also enable adults to become a . 
combination of teacher and learner; sharing of ideas and 
experiences should be a part of all training. 

Finally, Knowles observes that the focus of adult 
learning is problem centered rather than subject centered. 
Therefore, the orientation of training and technical 
assistance should be to focus upon existing problems and 
alternative solutions. 

He summarises the fiindragogy process: the learning 
climate must be conducive to adult needs; the structure must 
include adult participation in planning, determining needs, 
formulating objectives, designing learning experiences, 
presenting those activities and evaluating the learning 
outcomes . 

See Exhibit I-B, Adult Learning, for a summary of key 
points about adult education. 
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SECTION TWO: THE TBAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CYCLE 



Training and technical assistance can be described as a 
cyclical process. {Sxl-iibit II-A.) The stages include: 
assessment, design, conducting the session, and evaluation 
For those persons who train the staff they supervise, a fifth 
stage, observation/follow through is essential. 

Assess 

In order to effectively address the training or 
technical assistance needs of participants, the consultant 
needs to know their needs! There are a variety of needs 
assessment formats that mai-- be utilised to ascertain learner 
needs in advance of the training session. In Exhibit 
Types of Needs Assessroentc, needs survey formats are listed 
with advantages and disadvantages of each. Every early 
childhood program should conduct a program-wide training 
needs assessment each year to prioritise group needs that 
could be addressed at workshops or inservice training 
sessions. A Sample Training Needs Assessment for an early 
childhood program is presented in Exhibit II-C. The results 
of the needs assessment should be presented to a workshop 
consultant as they relate to her topic. You may feel 
comfortable asking the program director some questions, such 
as these, before you design your workshop. 

* What is the range of ages of the participants? Wlriat 
is the range of years of experience in working with 
young children? H^at is the range of ages of 
children in your program? How many staff work with 
each age group? Mi at are the position titles of your 
staff? How well do they know each other — do they 
meet often for training, for meetings, etc? 

i What is the range of their experiences with this 
topic? Do some staff have expertise in this topic? 
Is this a new topic to some staff? Have you had 
other similar workshops for your staff? 

* What types of workshops" have your had for your staff 
that have been highly rated by them? 

* Is this topic a need that a supervisor identified or 
a need that was identified by the staff of your 
program? 

* What is your philosophy about educatio for young 
children? What different teaching styles do your 
staff exhibit? 

For workshop presenters it will be necessary to check 
participant needs in a quick process before or at the 
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ADDLT LEABNIHG 



Exhibit I-B 



Adults Learn When 
ZhfiX • . • 



/iod th&jj: ficcte fi£ 
Beteatipp i£ . . 



Actively teach or present 



to others 
Practice doing 
Simulate doing 
Discuss 

See a demonstration 
Have an audio visual 
Read 

Hear a lecture 



95% 
7b% 
65% 
50% 

:iO% 

20% 
10% 
5% 



{Source unidentified — anonymous) 



How Adults Learn — Assumptions of Knovles' Andragogy 

1, Adults have a good deal of first-hand experience which 
should be respected and built upon in learning environments, 

2, Adults have a great many preoccupations outside of a 
particular learning situation. Learning must be directed 
towards solving real problems that adults face in their work 
situation. 

3, Adults have a preference to be self -directed whenever 
possible. 



* The learning environment must be conducive to adult 
learners . 

* Learning is an internal process. 

* Some teaching methods are more effective *th adult 
learners than others • 

* The structure must include learner participation in: 
planning, 

determining needs, 
formulating objectives, 
designing learning experiences, 
presenting those activities and 
evaluating the learning outcomes. 



IhS Effective MuJJ^ Educator 
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Exhibit II-A 

TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 




------ Wisconsin Child Care Improvement Project - - 

ERIC -^2 



TYPES OF 



Types of Appraisal 1 
Tool 1 


Time Commi-bment ! 


Structure 


1. Essay 


major 


free flow narrative 


Z . Critical inciaent 
Technique 


major, on— going 




3 . Forced 

Distribution 
Ranking 


medium 


percentages : 

5% = excellent 
15% = good 
60% = average 

5% = unsatisfac 


4. Trait /Behavior 
Checklist 


minimal 


10-20 times 
tailored to 
specific work job; 
numerical value or 

statement 


5. Linear Socles 


; minimal 


1 10-20 times 
tailored to 

rated on continuum 
1 0-25-50-75-100 
unsat/accept/excel 1 


6, Management by 
Objectives (MBO) 


1 extremely time 
consuming 


1 employees set own 

goals which 
1 complement agency 

goal 



Exhibit II-B 

MEEDS ASSESSMENTS 



Ma.ior Disadvdntaife 1 


Ma.ior Advantage 


biased I 


comprehensiveness for people 


bias of appraiser on specific 1 
incidents 1 


specific longitudinal 


difficult to justify or 1 
verify 1 


good for determining 
compensation/merit pay 


may have the effect of I 
"grading" on employees 


minimizes biases; can be used 
to form Forced Distribution 
Ranking (*^3) 


appraisers tend to group 
scores around the middle 


lends itself to form 
justification for rorcea 
Distribution Ranking (*^3) 


difficult for people without 
excellent communication 
skills 


i team building concept for 
1 competent professionals 
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Exhibit II-C 

SAMPLE TRAINING NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

In order to plan the monthly staff inservice topics and 
individual consultation topics, I would like your assistance. 
Please review the following list of topics for staff 
inservice. Consider your own skills, abilities, and needs as 
well as those of your children. Rate the topics 1-5 accord- 
ing to priority in meeting your individual needs. Five is a 
topic of highest priority and one is a topic of little or no 
priority. Please circle a topic on which you would prefer 
individual consultation. 



SAEEIX: ESIQSm 

1. Learning about the WI State Day Care Rules. 1. 

2. Hints for maintaining a safe classroom at all 

times of the day. 2. 

3. Ideas for safety education. 3. 

HEALZB: 

4. Ideas for health and mental health education. 4. 

5. Ideas for nutrition education. 5. 

6. First aid training. 6. 

ENVIRONMEMT: 

7. Arranging the classroom for low tension levels. 7, 

8. Labelling classroom equipment for easy child 

access. 8. 

9. Ideas for classroom dividers, 9. 

10. How to arrange a block area for maximum 

learning experiences. 10. 

11. How to stimulate creativity in an art area. 11. 

12. How to choose appropriate materials for 

the classroom. 12. 

13. Tips for multi-cultural education. 13. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT : 

14. Gross motor development and activities. 14. 

15. Fine motor development and structured and 
non-structuted materials and activities. 15. 

16. Ideas for exploring the senses. 16. 

COGMITIVE DEVELOPMEHT : 

17. Preparing, using, and measuring with 

instructional objectives. 17. 

18. Developing problem solving skills. 18. 

19. Teaching 'time and space relations 

for preschoolers. 19. 

20. Ideas for math concepts with preschoolers. 20, 

LMSQ^ DEVELOPMEHT : 

21. Language development and problems in young 

chi Idren . 21. 

22. Questions and questioning with young children. 22. 
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23. How to plan activities for children to talk in 23. 
preschool • 

24. Some ideas about reading readiness in preschool, 24, 



CHSATIVE DEVELOPMKHT: 

25. How to plan for development of creativity in 
young children, 25 

SELE GSmSSX DEVELQPMEHT: 

26. How to plan and ideas for activities for self 
concept development, 26,. 

27. Self-help skills 27 

28. Emotional development in young children, 28, _ 

SOCIAL DEVELQPMEHT: 

29. Planning activities for socialisation skills 

in preschoolers, 29, 

30. Social development in young children. 30. _ 

GDIDAHCE/DTSCIPLIHE: 

31. Developing a Discipline Policy. 31. _ 

32. Developing a consistency among staff in a 
child management system. 32. 

33. When to refer behavior problems for special 
help. 33. 

FAMILIES : 

34. Developing a rapport with families. 34. 

35. What to do on a first home visit. 35. 

36. Parent/staff communication: How to use it. 36, 

37. Developing. a parent corner. 37. 

38. Stress in the family. 38. 

mmm management : 

39. Time management and record keeping as a 
preschool teacher. 39. 

40. Managing personnel in a preschool center. 40. 

41. Effective coiamunication with staff in a 
preschool center. ^ 41. 

42. Sharing responsibilities and leadership on 
a preschool teaching team. 42. 

43. Fundraising ideas. 43- 

44. Developing a budget for your center. 44. 

45. Personnel management. 45. 

46. Developing policies for your center. 46. _ 

47. Child abuse recognition and reporting. 47. 



PROFESSIONALISM : 

48. Resources for Early Childhood Educators. 48. 

49. Creating a professional image in your community. 49. 

50. Advocacy for children, for parents, for the 

field of early childhood education. 50. 
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betf inning of the workshop. Technical assistance sessions 
tfSierally occur after an early childhood program has 
identified a problem and determined that it needs outside 
assistimce to deal with the problem. The program then 
solicits help to meet a specified need. However, the 
identified is often not the root of the problem being tackled 
bv the agency. It is the consultant's role to help the 
pVorfram staff determine the true needs. For example, a 
Srogram may request help with developing a budget meet 
th^r costs but in fact. ' a marketing plan is needed to help 
fill the child care center. 

Design 

Preparation time is needed to plan a training or 
technical assistance session. Generally, this is time- 
consuming and often is not paid for by a consultant 
subcontract. The essential ingrediehts to the design of 
training and technical assistance sessions include: logistics 
(date, time, location, environment); agenda; and resources. 
A technical assistance consultant should consider ojher 
topics that might be a part of the program's request and be 
prepared with resources and with information on those topics 
as well. Be sure to keep in mind the theories of adult 
education that will help you design a program that 
effectively meets participant needs. If working on a 
contract basis, the early childhood program is paying for 
your expertise in designing a productive session. 

Conduct 

Be it workshop or technical assistance session, the 
effectiveness of your design will prove itself when you 
conduct the session. While the role of the adult educator is 
that of catalyst or facilitator, all participants look to you 
to "lead" the sessions. You must think on your feet, make 
adjustments if different people show up than registered or 
different needs are raised than were originally requested. 
If the session works, it is because you were well prepared 
and versatile. Poise is the name of the gamei 

In either setting, it is essential that you arrive 
before the training or technical assistance session begins 
and that the session ends on time. People who have arrived 
on time do not want to be asked to wait for those who are 
late and they do not want to end after the scheduled time. 

At a workshop, it is claimed that people form an 
impression within fifteen minutes of arrival. Greet each 
person; snacks and beverages will relax people and make them 
feel at ease. 




FagelS' 



Evaluate 

In order for the consultant and for the participants 
themselves to determine if the session appropriately met 
their needs, an evaluation of the session must be conducted. 
You may do this simply by reviewing the topics covered and 
tasks assigned in a technical assistance session or by asking 
workshop participants to share one thing they learned from 
your session. Pencil and paper, anonymous evaluations are 
usually most effective to give you feedback on your skill in 
presenting the topic and your style in working with adults. 

Evaluation should cover the following areas: knowledge 
and style of the consultant; format; content; logistics 
and; resources. 



Observe/Follow Through 

If you supervise the participants in a workshop session, 
you have the best opportunity to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the workshop by observation of and a follow up conference 
You may offer a follow up assignment from staff at the 
workshop, such as to develop a Discipline Policy for the 
classroom. At your next visit to the center, you review the 
policy with the staff and provide on site, individualized 
feedback. Success of follow through may be recorded by 
completion of: checklists on the topic; lesson plan review; 
critical incident notes; anecdotal records; pre- and post- 
test ratings; tiiae studies; or xunning narrative 
observation notes. 

Suggest resources for more extensive information or 
information at a more basic level to the full group. 
Individuals can then seek the help appropriate to them. 
Don't hesitate to suggest that participants seek further 
assistance from professionals in the early childhood field or 
other business fields to meet their needs on a consultation 
basis . 

Your evaluation or observation steps will lead you to 
assess continuing, additional or unmet needs. Before a 
consultant leaves a technical assistance session, it is 
critical that she clarify any unmet needs. This will bring 
you full circle to the beginning of the training and 
technical assistance cycle. 
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SECTION THSEE: TBAINING SABLY CHILDHOOD PB06RAM STAFF 



An effective workshop leader makes an effective workshop 
session. In Exhibit III-A, a list of Workshop Presen"fcer 
Qualities is presented. Look through the list and prioritise 
those traits that are the ten most inportant in your mind for 
a workshop leader. Compare your choices with some colleagues 
and discuss your results. You might use the rating column 
then to assess your existing skill level as a trainer. Which 
traits do you need to improve upon; which traits are your 
strong points? Which skills are a priority for you to 
develop? Exhibit III-B, Ten Tips for Presenters suggests an 
overview to considerations for quality workshop sessions. 

In this section information is presented to help you 
design and conduct training sessions that meet the needs of 
adult early childhood program staff. 

Prior to designing a workshop for early childhood staff, 
you need to know their needs. The previous piece. Section II: 
Assess, described how you can obtain needs assessment 
information from an early childhood program. However, if 
your workshop occurs for participants from a variety of early 
childhood programs, such as at a state association 
conference, you will need to do a brief needs assessment 
before or at the beginning of your workshop. If you will be 
working with a group of participants over an extended period 
of time, such as a six week set of sessions, you may wish to 
individualise your approach with the learners. A sample 
Individual Learning Styles Checklist, Exhibit III-C, may help 
you work most effectively with each learner while helping 
each learner better understand their own learning style as 
well. 

Once you understand the needs of the learners, you can 
then design the workshop targeted to meet their needs. There 
are a variety of workshop formats that you may choose to 
follow. Some are more appropriate to short workshop 
sessions, some more appropriate to a full day of training 
session. The most time consuming part of a training session 
is the planning and designing phase. Plan to spend enough 
time on this stage whenever you prepare a new workshop topic. 
Time spent appropriately on this step will make for a 
valuable and less stressful training session. An overview to 
the formats are presented in Exhibit III-D, 

Agenda Sai^ple I 

This workshop format may be geared to a two--hour 
workshop, but is geared best to a half- or full--day session 
on one topic. It focuses on presenting useful information to 
adults with an emphasis on insuring that the learners can 
transfer the knowledge to their own early childhood setting. 
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WOBKSHOP PRESENTER QUALITIES 
SELF ASSESSMENT 



Exhibit III-A 



acceptance 

commitment 

competence 

creativity 

enthusiasm 

flexibility 

fun 

knowledgeable 

leadership 

openness 

organised 

poised 

preparedness 

promotes group 
discussion 

respectful 

self-confident 

sensitivity 

thorough 

trustworthy 



usually 



sometimes 



seldom 



PRIORITY 
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Exhibit III-B 

TEN TIPS FOR PHESENTERS 



!• Maintain your Self: your self image and your 
professional stature. 

2. Know your participants: read your participants by 
performing an on-going check of their response/reaction 
and make changes if necessary/feasible. 

3. Come well organized and well prepared, and be prepared 
to change to meet participant needs, 

4. Challenge! Stiiaulatel Provoke thinking} ... but tell 
them only as much as they ask for.. not always as much as 
you think they need! 

5. If you're bored, they're bored! Variation: substitute 
cold, hungry, tired, angry, excited. . . 

6. Respond tc your participants as. colleagues. Treat them 
with as much respect, acceptance, warmth, commitment, 
enthusiasm, trust, and interest as you wish to receive 
from them. 

7. Model everything positive about yourself ... and look for 
everything that's positive in your participants. 

8. Keep your values in check: they are only yours and they 
are only as good for you as a participant's values are 
good for them. 

9. Aspire to be a teacher. .. not a preacher. You can and 
should aim for participant growth in knowledge and in 
skill,.. but don't demand changes in attitude. 

10. Remember: Speak with them. ..not at them! 
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' * " Exhibit III-C 

Individual Learning Styles Checklist 

Please put an ''X" n3xt to the statement(s) listed below that 
apply to you* 

I like to be told or shown exactly how to do something* 

I like to be given two or three different ways- to do 

.something, then choose one for myself. 

I like to figuze out for myself how to do something* 

I pre^^er to work through a task or problem on my own* 

I enjoy reading and can usually "translate" what I read 

into real life situations that are meaningful to me* 

It's difficult for me to put things down in writing* 

It's difficult for me to express mj'self verbally* 

I frequently observe other teachers/adults to find out 

what they do with children, how they do something. 

I frequently talk with other staff * * * 

^to get new ideas/suggestions for activities from them* 

■ Ic "bounce" an idea I have off them. 

^to get feedback on what I'm doing, how I'm doing it* 

to obtain advice on a problem I may be confronting* 

I feel uncomfortable asking questions * * * 

in a group setting. 

of my supervisor. 

I enjoy trying new things* 

I prefer to work on one thing at a time. 

I prefer to work on several different things at once, 

moving back and forth* 

My experiences with colleges/educational institutions 

have been very positive* 
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Exhibit III-D 

WOBKSHOP AGENDA FORMATS 



iittU I 

needs assessment 

ope'iing activity /trust building 

agreement on objectives 

min i--pr es ent at i on 

discussion 

practical application 
follow through 
evaluation 
resources 



situational activity 
derive principles 
practical application 

follow through/workshop evaluation/resources 



Samplfi III 

inquiry approach questions 
objectives 

didactic information 
transition 

hands on experiences 

follow through/workshop evaluation/resources 



&uaPl&. IS 

objectives 

didactic information 
group discussion 

follov thruutfb/wnrkshop ovaluatn on/recources 
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It will be comfortable to new as wf 11 eis to e^qperienced 
staff* 

Needs assessment. You will want to check the needs of 
the persons v^o actually attend your session. Here are 
Sj^veral quick techniques you may try, 

* List: At the beginning of your session, ask 
participants to share what they hope to learn from 
your session. 

* KKpcrtlse, Please: As people introduce themselves, 
ask them to share their experience with your workshop 
topic. For exaiajple, if your session is on school age 
child care equipment, you may ask each petson to 
share the piece of equipment they have found to be 
most valuable in their center* You listen to their 
responses a^d arvaly^e which missing links you then 
need to cover, 

* Tell Us Iftiat You Know: As participants enter your 
workshop^ give them a slip of paper oh which to write 
one fact about the workshop topic. Collect l.ne 
pieces of paper at the beginning of the session and 
use them as a brainstorming list of possible ideas. 
An example: For a child development workshop, ask 
part?Lcipahts to: '*Write down one thing that a child 
learns to do by age two, 

* Questions, Please: As participants enter your 
session, give them a slip of paper and ask them to 
write down a question they have about your topic. 
Bead the slips to yourself prior to the beginning of 
the session and you can adjust your agenda or 
objectives slightly to meet their needs. Example: 
For a workshop on staff communication, ask people to 
jot down one communication barrier they have faced, 

* Situational Activity: At the beginning of the 
session, give participants a situational activity 
related to your topic; break "^hem into groups of 
five or, six persons and have them jot down responses 
to the situation and then share them as a group. For 
example: For a guidance and discipline workshop, give 
a behavior problem to each group, such ajs a one year 
old biter-v-a three year old whiner — a four year old 
about to hit another child with .a block. Ask 
participants to list and then share the various 
methods they have used to stop the misbehavior. 

By listening carefully to the reqv^ests or responses of 
participants to any of these activities, you can obtain a 
clearer picture of their abilities and their needs, . A 
9ki-,lful workshop facilitator can modify, not totally re-do 



any workshop afTenda. 

,,Trust buildintf activity. Participants can join in 
activities that; will help them become faimiliar with each 
other and feel more at ease sharing their thoughts with the 
group. If you have a large groUp of 30 - 50 participants, 
you will want to break them into groups of 8 ~ 12 persons. 
Here are a few examples: 

* Share. . . Ask each person to share with the grou: 
their ^favorite song, movie, color; a child incide*it 
At th'fjir home or center that" relates to the topic; 
the best coB«>liment they received from a parent; 

. their favorite finger play; or the game they most 
enjoy Splaying with children. 

* I Can: Ask par-tioipants to intrcxiuce themselves and 
shire one thing they can dd ahd one thing they would 
like to learn to do« 

* Funny Bone: Break into groups of 3 - 5 persons and 
invite them to tell a favorite joke' OR the funniest 
incident with children that they remember • 

* I Believe: Give .participants a slip of paper and 
ask them to finish the sentence you begin* Here are 
some starters: I believe that children learn by,,.; I 
believe that competent teachers are. , , ; I believe 
that young children should, , . ; I believe parents 
today. . . ' 

* Wish List: Ask adult learners to share one "wish" 
they have for the profession of early childhood 
educators , 

Agreement on objectives. Develop a list of 3 - 5 
workshop objectives. The objectives may be stated simply and 
directly, such as: 

* Describe a process for hiring early childhood staff; 

* Provide sample tools for teacher interviews; 

* Adapt the steps to meet each participant's agency. 

At the workshop session, share the objectives with the 
group and check with them to be sure those objectives will 
meet .tbeir needs. Ask for additional requests and discuss 
how you might s?itisfy them. For example, if a participant 
asks xf .you can give samples of job vacancy notices, you 
might be able to meet with the person after the workshop or 
send some .samples you have or refer them to another 
participant who has samples available. 

Minj^-Fresentation. Remembering that adults learn by 
adapting your information to their individual early childhood 
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Wric Wtintf ^ill require you to share your information in a 
briftjf, /but actipp-packed message I 

'* Collect a reaearcb or theoretical base for the points 
you makp ■ ' ' . ^ '^^ ' 

* Compieinent the research with tips from practical 
, e^SrilLce with children o.r parents or preschool 

teaohcrs 

* Ortftoiee.your information by steps, ^ cycle or key 
principles 

* CoPTJlement your oral presentation with large charts 
oroverhe'aH transparencies that present the 
informaticna visually 

* Keep your presentation to 20 - 3.0 ^fjif^fsi . ^^^'^ 
.... adSts hav; short attention ^T^s with lecture 

* Prepare a solid resource list to ve.Hfy your sources 
aSd^S Mve people- books o^ jo^^'^*! i^^^^lc 
search for further information on the topic, 

questions and discuss irour information. Yo^^^^ 
small groups to discuss specific Joints 

Presentation. For exaa^le: , P^^^i J^^^/pr^^^ on 
questions, "How, do children learn? ^'^^J^^Xt-ies for 
develppmbntally appropriate learning activities for 

preschool children • 

B,oour«e the small B^f^^ouf "?his*"lf«?ve"Su a 

information you presented. 

Praotioal application^ ^iVSrirP«tic?pI^tf ?ra^sfer 
concerts you l»*ve Presentedand to ^elP a few 

this information to *5«»iJ;.°^^^''^/?^e 25enda. 
sample wigcs to conduct this parf oi «• 

* Bole Flay: Have P/^^f.^-J^^^^^^^ 

setting, For example, durina^a ^^^^ 
cpftteri,nq|?, invite P^J°J^S?scussiSg a child who is 
two parent,* and o»« you can break into 

unwilling 'to 'out o?^ave three persons 

groups of griup ^ then have the 

..role.:P}i«r.<°^S%'''iie ?ol5 play- Encourage positive 

re-pfaJ tSl%?eue with Players. 

* p«,t,1a^Wing Oxcram: Break into groups of 4 - 5 

26 
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persons and have them work through a sequence of: 
(a) 'list the' strengths of this issue; .(b) list the 
weaknesses of this issue; . {o}, jlist strategies for 
resolving this Issue. For examplibj at a workshop on 
fuhdr«LisiY>|(/ participants .can list st^rengths of 
fundraising activities they currently use; then list 
the problems the fundraising activities present; and 
^ *' th6h 4ist "fundraising,.vs^tr.ategiea would build 
upon th« "Stcengths and «void the problem areas. 

* Using the Inforaation: Assign individuals or 
teabhihg t6a»d actask-jto impl^wesjt ,1^he topic 
information into their early childhood program. For 
pxaitq?le: in a workshop on learning environments, ask 

* "'^teichintf teaiaas. to^bring^a dr.awing^,of their room 

ar^ang^iwftent; firsts check it against the principles 
you described in the; Mipi ^Presentation; and then 
rearrange their room to bertter iaeet the needs of 
•""prds^hddl children. 

_Be sure that ax>y activities will truly meet the needs of 
participants ^t' their .work settings. Have a selection of 
sev^ratl choices^ so .that you jwill have at l^ast one acti' .ty 
apprii^rl^iitcf f or^ ybur group . , ^ . \ . - 

'Foli<J?# Tbrougliv;?^ Encourage participants to develop an 
ajctiplci piah or'-a* ta»k plan Hj^at.will hel^ tSfem take 
information learned^ at the workshop back to their work 
eriviroriiheriti Ask -pairtieipants to list: 

any changes they^ will make at their job' site; 

* who will be involved in the transition; and 

* when the change steps will occur. 

talk with individupils as they make these plans. Help 
them consider all the pieces that will be affected by any one 
change and concentrate on making realistic timelines. 

Evaluation. An evaluation will help participants: 

* "Think intently about what they have gained from the 

vftirkshop; and. 

* Provide useful feedback to the presenter on the 

' format, cb&te|it> presenter qualities and logistics. 

* ^ • ' ' ' :^ 

Two sai«ple Workshop Evaluations^ a^e presented in 
Appendix III-E and til^-F- hoth atten^pt' to iiiclude a mixture 
;of checklists (which' are easy for partTci^^tots to quickly 
complete^) \«ind e^mmen-fc' sectipns .'(whi^b ate^ very valuable for 
. preseQt6rs) • ^ - * ^ 

i:,' ^" . ies^ect the time that participani ^^have put into 
'complettng'the ev^aluations, Beiad their comments carefully 
and thoroughly. I've found that when'' I read the evaluations 
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" ' '/1 Exhibit III-E 

SAMPLE WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



WOEKSHOP TITLE: 



WORKSHOP PRESENTER: 



1. From this workshop presentation/ I learned 



2, After this presentation, I still have questions about, 
would like to learn more about the following: 



3- Please rate the fo? lowing statements on a 1-5 basis. 
1 = strong agreQmen;t . . :5 = little agreement 

a. I learned a lot at this workshop a.. 

b. I can use what I learned today. b.. 

c. I already knew tbi^. infoiMflteition* * - • c. 
d'. The presenter was helpful.^ . d.. 
e. the presenter was knowiedgeable and interesting, e.. 
f", ' the pace of the presentation was appropriate. f., 

g . The jpresenter^ was-: enthus iast ic . g • - 

h. dveraii, 'I wo'uld.,rate this session: h.. 



^ .^>4, Please add any additional comments you wish, to make about 
the presentation. 



mo: 4 



^ ^ - Wisconsin <;hild tJare Improvement Project 

' 2B 



Exhibit IIIwF 



Assigntent 

Countyi 

Consultant) 



WISCONSIN CHILD CARE IHPROVEHENT PROJECT 
HORKSHOP EVALUATION 

1. Please chtck off the words that describe your child care program 
, Sroup Center- ^. New 

Family Day Care IIIIlExisting 

^.:.^.Certified Provider 

2. Flcast check all of th« types of child care you provides 

Infant/Toddler Full Tiee Child Care 

Preschool Age{3-5yr») Part Day Child Care 

——School Age Nursery School /Head Start 

Evening/Night Care • Eeployee Supported 

_.Multi-generation Care 

3. Please list the Horkshopts) you attended: 

Workshop Presenter 



4. Please rate the folloHing etateeents on a 1-5 basis: 

5 = Strong Agreement 1 . Little Agreement 

a. I learned a lot at this Horkshop. a. 

b. I can use what I learned today. b' 

c. I already knew this inforeation. c! 

d. The presenter was helpful. 

e. The presenter was knowledgeable and interesting. e*. 
t. The pace of the presentation was appropriate. f 

g. The presenter was enthusiastic. o' 

h. Overall, I would rate this sessioni h.' 

5. What was eost helpful about this workshop, 



6. What was least helpful about this workshop?. 



7. Do you have any coieents to sake about ^be quality of the presenter? 



B. Would you recoeeend ibis workshop to a IsUow child csrs provider? 
— ''•s — no " no, please explain. 

FRIC ' 
.^HfflSB^pa ^ ------ Wisconsin Child Care leproveeent Project - 



iiM«ittfcely after the session I notice only the negative 
comkeniis; - if I wttit lanti-l I have had a chance to relax and 
thii^'^ihrouiith a self -evaluation of the workshop.- I then 
&^bi*fcirthat Ttfaaas^'p said pbsitive things, about me! 

'Cbns^i&^-ithe sdarcis: • sbmc- t>eo!ple who werer forc^ to attend 
your Vbrishop- itey have decided from the onfeet that they 
alrea^ knew everything there is to know. Other people may 
be trying ^o iBSpress -you with their knowledge. Mof?t people 
fti^e r^feiiectf ul of ydiit' stmpljr biacause -you asked, for their 
)33>ini6n-r, C^e last suggest ion-^lways total, the. ratings aad 
averag* them out'. Often a' isoiiple 6f low scores are balanced 
.by mbstljr h^h ratirigs' ai^ you realize that while there were 
two^pc<^Ie for whoiji you "^didn't laake their day," there were 
38 others who were pleased to^lfeve spent their- time with youi 

^eswir^^.' -As mentimed earlier in the piece on the 
Mipi-?reSeiitation, a compilation of resources help 
partidipants ifi"two ways: 

It verifies your soiirces; and 

"It .gives Sources to eacplore forj^rther reading. 

This is often the item most requested by participants. 
If the adults learned valuable information from your 
presentation, many may wish to see if they^ can, get more good 
ideas by cjiecking your resource list: Similarly, if you f ma 
a resource with a \^ariety of exemplary forms or a collection 
of games for children you will want to share the resource 
with participants and' not need to copy the games nor explain 
them in great detail. 

Agenda Sample II 

This agenda format focuses upon the experience and 
expertise, of adult learners.' It clearly places the workshop 
leader as a facilitator. The central theme is to draw upon 
previous experiences of the participants to derx-ve concepts 
or principles. You will need to enhance your skills with 
group- dynamics. It can be modified to a short workshop 
session or easily work with a half or full day session. 

This workshop format will be most appealing to teachers 
who have had several years of experience in working with 
yountf children. ■ It may make new teachers feel even more 
-in^ecu^e aboS their^ck of anecdotes to share Be sure to 
include, opportunities for p^le hew to ^^J. J^®^^^^^^ 
participate. This. process requires a workshop leader who is 

well. verse(3[W has much P^^*^*^?!^ ^J^^^^^^J^.^'i^^^^S^eir 
sub jeot, . It also requires someottfe who can think on their 

• . ^ Situational activity. Pre'sent the adults with an 
activity ^ich helps them , ponder their experiences with key 
concepts S your topic. '-Examples will describe this format. 
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* ^For ttt: worksL:)p on large motor activities for young 
'1.^. : children^ set up large raptor games and activities 

iroundc the room; \l:xave-.eiSLch small , group of adults 
- pl^cotie ttctivity and then list the skills practiced 
- ^ ^ thiit- activity and the role the adults cpuld play 
- ^ in ' facilitating child , gro^h with that activity. . 

' . c; - : - ^. 

* ' In a workshop on cominunxcation> ask. each to bring a 
* brief list, .of the v^pllow up* questions they* asked . 

' after, rieading a s^^pry^ to the^ preschooler^ -Once each 

shares, rfcheift' observation with others in th^ir small 
' ^groupi def iner:openjrand clpsc'-ended question^ and then 
ask '"^jbhe group of participants to assess eaph ' guestion 

^ as^^ open- or ^],ose*T§nded. / 

• * 'For ;a^ workshop on pyoble^ ^solving ac;^ivijbies 
ask' eaich partioipan:^ to ^^pribe ^ a prbbrem they 
recently solved: who assi^-bed them; ^rtiat steps did 
they go through; how long' did it take; what was 
learned from the. actiyity. Once they have shared 
' this^ith their small group, ask the group to 

summarize the role adults played and the steps taken 
tocthd fuil^group. 
^' ' . ' 

* For a workshop on orientation of staff, ask each 

• ^ participant to, describe, their orientation process to 

their: first job of being a, preschool teacher. Ask 
' them to answer the quei^tions: who conducted the 
i orientation; . what information did you remember; what 
information did you want to know? After the small 
groups discuss each persons story, ask them to 
summarize the responses to each question to the full 
group. 

* A workshop on daily routine could begin with an 
assignment to the. small groups: Develop a daily 
routine for a group of two year olds and a group of 
four ye.ar olds, in a full day child care center. 
Another group develops a schedule for a family day — 
care home with eight children ages 1-4 years. List- 
times of the day and activities. 

-* ' 

Derive principles. ' The. workshop facilitator will need 
to develop a list of ,ppints *or principles to be addressed by 
the Wbrkshopv This information will pull together the 
situational responses of th^ participants. As groups finish 
sharing the suitoiaries; of their discussibns, the workshop 
presenter lists, poinibsi^shared by the groups oto a chart for 
all to see. The workshjop , facilitator attracts the attention 
of the full group and shares the list of key principles or 
points she has prepared. As each point is mentioned, the 
. leader uses an :exaiiiple from the ^small groups to defend the 
' prihbiple. Each- point may be further' substantiated with 
' jpes^rch examples ♦ 3X 



For example, during the workshop on daily routines 
.jbjkie^,^o^sjbiop,|eade;r sha^^s .a principle of: Balance active and 
^'^u^iet periods ^of the day'," She then ref erd to the schedule of 
Group A in which Circle Tima was followed by Free Play- 
JPinalvl;^, ,^b^e reefers the^rgrpMRv'tQ, a study that measured 
ch liar eh 's attention spaoi and' studied their alertness in 
.(y daily ^optipes and phi Id deyelo]^m.ent .theory. 

This is the time fo^ pai?ticipant^ to taise (Questions and 
...^ i^iB^}iBs Aiffei:^Tug o^ or poin^s^fjf view*^ , ^ 

:, /^!'fcis sfyil^fi.q^ r;i^c<^ises'.%hat many dbmip^tent 

preschool teachers Ichbw' hoW to teach biit may need assistance 
in conceptual i zing why they teach the way they do ^o that 
th^^can tea9l^.t^t^^w^^. jDqr;e oft^n..^^^^^^^^^,,^ . , 

^ , r ,i^aictl<^ TKe jaext s€e^' is to relate the 

.V £l^x;incip>|es ta^k -toT^gLcn j?a|^^ work . set'tiiig . 

^^oXXowin^ the example of :a work6feop*^'on da.iiy r6titine, the 
worf^shpp lee^ex^ may dssign ^e|ach person tfcre i'ask of assessing 
^ thei^' own, of s,ami>Ie daily schedules according to "Bfie 
principles presented arid adjusting it to besii meet tlie needs 
of young children. 

f- . .It is .ii^ortgrit t^at participants have something they 

^ take with them to': "u^e** on , Mohdiay morning" if you hope for 
follow through from the w6ficshdj?, > - - 

J Follow throx|gh/w6rkShop evaluabi6n/r esoiarces • The 
workshop.^ concludes with siMlar set of steps to plan for 
. fgJlqw^'|^hrough> to evaluate the workshop and to share 
resources f or Tf urtljer: information with the participants as 
described in Agenda Sample I. 

Agenda Sample III 

This approach is a combination of drawing upon the 
•expertise of the participants '^d the sharing of didactic 
• infonaation by the works,hop leader.. It is helpful to 
teachers vfith. a range of "yjdars of experienbe as it tries to 
meet all needs and skill levels'. It is suited to a brief 
workshop session or. a full day training event. It includes 
' ^ the-^use of an audio-visual material to reinforce the lecture 
presentation. 

Inquiry approach questions. The workshop presenter 
poses a- question to the participants pf'ior' to or upon arrival 
at the workshop session. .Here are examples of inquiry 
approach questions: 

* How do children learn? • 

* How can parent volunteers be used in a preschool? 

QP 
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* What are the pros and cons of computers in the 
. .preschool classroom? 

*~ What fitie motor skills should be developed in four 
year olds? 

* Develop a list of" Early Childhood Professional Ethics 

The participants a^e asked to share their responses with 
small, groups pr the full workshop group. 

Objectives. The workshop objectives are prepared by the 
WQtiksj^op leader ^d agreement on them is sought from 
participants similar to that" process described in Agenda 
Sampl| . , ,/ " 

Didactic information. " The 'workshop presenter has 
prepar;^^..3,nf ornation to share witl^ pa^icipants that 
clarifies or , questions t)j£ v^spdni^sHSi^ have given to the 

-inquiry"^4vies'^ipns,. A^iin,^ the presentation should be brief 
iu^d ■sh*<wld;?^iriciude a resefiirch or theoretical base thdt is 
coraple^ieniiea, by"' p^ experience anecdotes. The 

-.parti cipcqqits' are encouraged to ask questions to clarify the 
information presented. 

Trans^ition. , A film, a slidf^/tape, a filmstrip, or a 
- video tapflfv is used to reinfprpe the concepts presented in the 
lecture presentation. Tlje ]^urpose 'xs to bridge the audience 
from knowledge and coTnprehehSi'cr> to practical application. 
Choose ai^di.o visuo.ls that ,^how . preschool classrooms which 
demonstrjite^.the concept and help participants see 

how the information relates to a real work setting. An 
~ examples wo^ild be to show tlie video tape. Celebrating Early 
Childhood Teachers, (NAEYC, 1986) after a speech on 
professionalism. 

Hands on experiences. This item brings the learning 
experience directly to the work settings of the individual 
participants.. This activity may be to develop a list of ways 
parent volunteers can kelp in the classroom or to set up a 
plan for h.ow the partipipants will improve the professional 
image of early childhoqd teachers in their own communities. 
A favorite of -many teachers, both new and experienced, as to 
use this time for a make and take session; in other words, 
the teachers, in a session on science activities may review 
science games and then make one game of their choice at the 
workshop. 

Follow through/workshop evaluation/resources. Th=; 
workshop bonoiudes with a aiaiiiar set of steps to plan tor 
follow through, to evaluate the workshop and to share 
resources for further information with the participants as 
described in Agenda Sample I. 

33 
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Atf6&da Sftnple IV ' 

This agenda format is perhaps the one most oommonly used 
and perhaps most often abused by adult educators. Its 
usefulness may be as a format for workshops of one hour or 
less that are presented at large early childhood conventions. 
Its purpose is to transmit a large amount of knowledge in a 
small amount of time. With care, it can be a helpful format 
in these limited settings. It does not, however, allow for 
self'-directed, experiential learning. 

Objectives. The workshop objectives are prepared by the 
workshop leade^.- and agreement on them is sought from 
participants similar to that prooess doeeribed in Agenda 
i^aini>le I. * 

Didacrtio infomation. Again, present information in the 
form of points or principles introduced by a research or 
theory base. Share anecdotes of real experiences in early 
childhood settings to substantiate your points. Audio visual 
materials may be used to reinforce your remarks and to make 
it clear that your ideas can be iinplemented in a preschool 
classroom. Whenever possible, allow time for participants to 
share ideas or exanq?les of their work with each other. 

Group discussion. It is essential that you allow time 
for questions and answers; if participants are reluctant to 
ask, you may have a list of questions you anticipate. Offer 
them as questions and see if anyone wishes you to discuss 
them. Finally, suggest that participants consider an action 
plan. You might pose a few topic questions to spark their 
discussion with colleagues who came to the convention 
together. 

Follow through/workshop evaluation/resources. The 
workshop concludes with a similar set of steps to plan for 
follow through, to evaluate the workshop and to share 
resources for further information with the participants as 
described in Agenda Sample I. 



A set of learning activities that may be useful as 
agenda items in any of the workshop formats are described in 
Appendix B: Learning Activities. These ideas may serve as a 
springboard for activities appropriate to your own workshop 
topic. 

A final note on pre^ebting workshops is to remaniber that 
workshops, as with other real life experiences, become easier 
with practice. You develop a greater ease in preparing 
objectives; you have a larger repertoire of learning games; 
and you will be more comfortable in speaking to a large group 
of your colleagues. If you feel you have good ideas to share 
with others and if you enjoy sharing your thoughts withv other 
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SJiw Ak???? ""^f^ ""^^^^ present a workshop at an 

i^^?'^4. • . "Talte c^are to plan it thoroughly; 

do it evaluation suggestions seriously. If you enjoy it. 
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SECTION FODB: SERVING AS A TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONSULTANT 



An early childhocxi program has a problem; they cannot 
seem to solve it themselves. They seek aid from a consultant 
with expertise in their problem area. The consultant meets 
with one or two staff members and assists them to solve the 
problem for themselves. This is a technical assistance 
session. The skills of the consultant in the topic area, in 
working with colleagues and in problem solving will make or 
break the outcomes of the session. 

This section will address the skills and process of 
serving as a technical assistance consultant • Information 
will be presented on: consultant qualities and styles; 
elements of consulting; principles of consulting; and the 
consultation process. 

Ccmsultant Qualities 

As with a workshop, the consultant is the key to success 
or failure of a consultation session. In Exhibit IV-A> a 
list of Technical Assistance Consultant Qualities is 
presented. Look through the list and select ten traits that 
are most essential to a competent consultant. Compare your 
choices with your colleagues and discuss your responses. 
Then think about which traits you have; which qualities 
should you develop; which qualities should you improve; 
which qualities should you promote? 

Consultant Styles 

From my experience in identifying, training and 
assigning consultants for early childhood programs, I have 
come to see at least three observable consulting styles, I 
somewhat humorously refer to them as: 

* The Take-Charge Model OR: Follow Me and I'll Lead 
You to Paradise (or at least solve your problems for 
you) 

* The Laissee-^Faire {French for "leave to happen") 
Model OR: Do What You Wanna* Do, . . 

* The Colleague Model OR: Let's Walk Together in 
Your Moccasins. . « 

I'd like to describe each style briefly for you. 

The Take-Charge Model, This consul-cluK *5tyle says to 
oonsultees, "If only I had the time I could do youi^ job. 
too." The consultant arrives with br3*>^ case, papoi.. rorjoai, 
lots of prepared forms and looV^^^ very business-like and 
competent, A oonfsult^itit ^*xth this style tends to ask 



, quf jSft^pil^s — briefly listens to the consultee's answers — and 
thdn ^ftti^P i§o:?^^ifm}SoSD\i§Wlt. ^This.iConsultant style 
exudes'a sehse-'of'^^werW^cwit^^ 

situation. The consull^^lj mi^p,^:iy tells the consultee "how to 
do it right. " The consultant meets her own need for approval 
and recognition but meets -fpw , netsds of the early childhood 
program. ' . -a^. . 

The early childhood program may appreciate a quick 
solution to their ;pr9b|em^^Yith no ,-pajn or exertion of energy 
on their part, but tbe^'long term results are that the program 
staff have not learned ^he process of solving problems. Tlriey 
have one foriL that will'worK for one situation. Moreover, 
they end the day overwheJ^nie^.with a low self-esteem 
wondering, "Why oan't I know everything like she does?" It 
may be an effective st^Xe,for a person just starting an early 
childhood program and who needs lots of help in a hurry, but 
I'm not sure about that,- .either. . . 

The Laissea-Faire Model,. , A consultant with this style 
tends to saunter in to "the early childhood program, sometimes 
late, as she grabbed on^.more cup of coffee at the local 
bakery— "You've got a great" bakery in this town." With brief 
case in hand, pencil,<^d lf»gal pad—and no resources — the 
consultant asks the program what the problem is and then asks 
how they think they'll solve -it. This consultant often 
refers the early childhood program director to other programs 
or resources. And then l.?>aves... 

, This style works well with self -directed, super- 
achievers who can solve their problems just by being able to 
air them with another persqn. However, if the center van 
driver would have stopped in the director's office for a cup 
of coffee, she'd have the same results without having spent 
$150 for a consultant feei 

The Colleague Model. Naturally, you realize that this 
will be a style I find acceptable. A consultant with this 
style is self-confident and prepared to meet the needs of the 
early childhood prograip,,fypm \fhich she will be paidl She 
recognizes that both she' and the consultee have expertise- 
it just so happens that her. expertise is in the particular 
area in which help is needed. Slhe arrives on time, is well 
prepared with possible resources and looks at the technical 
assistance session as a problem-solving session. 

The consultant gathers more information about the 
problem and then he Ips.^the^ .program stjjiff to develop optional 
strategies for solving the problein and prioritizing those 
options. She shares Resources ,fpr further exploration and 
clarifies a task plan for resolving the problem before she 
leaves. She leay^js^ j^ausj^.ed and;, drained and the program 
staff watch her leave "feeling that they, themselves, worked 
^§5d.and^soly^.|b^t probley. ) Tljie long-term results are that 
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•dohf id&ntiaiity 
enthusiastic 
^ ^problea golVing skills 



khowled^«jabl6 
organized 
thorouith 

flcxibl© 
self-confident ' 
■fair 
poised 
leadership 
fun 
honest 
accepting, 
* creative 
competent * 
interpersonal relationship skills 
sensitive 
committed 
ability to conceptualize 
professional 
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they have gained experience with developing a task plan and 
with the strategy of defining pjobleas «id alternatives. 

• A. consultant with this style receives a letter of 
appreciation from the early childhood program staff she 
assisted, similar to the one presented in Exhibit IV-B. 

Elements of Consulting 

In order to effectively work with your peers as a 
consultant to an early childhood program, there are certain 
elements that must be considered: preparation, setting the 
proper climate, listening actively, acting professionally and 
following thorough consistently. 

Preparation. It is important that a consultant clarify* 
the needs of the early childhood program with the contact 
^ person prior to the s.ession. Try to obtain a clear picture 
of the ^ariy childhood progrjun and the components that relate 
to this .topic area. An organizational chart, job 
descriptions, staff qualifications, parent handboolc, 
brochures, sta^f , training manual, personnel policies, 
adv^rtiising sampleis, may all be helpful to receive in 
advance. Remember that until you arrive, it is difficult to 
establish tri^st between yourself .and the program; many 
programs will not be comfortable sending you items until they 
have established trust with you. 

The consultant must then collect resources, plan out a 
rough agenda and consider options for solving the problem. 
Again, preparation is key to the success of the event. 

Set the proper climate. Upon arrival you will create an 
impression upon the program staff. Your appearance, your 
punctuality, your warmth and openness will be visible. Most 
importantly, the level of respect you demonstrate for them 
will be obvious and will set the tone for the entire session* 
Your style should exude respect for the program staff and 
their capabilities. 

Spend some time in casual conversation; take a tour of 
the center; show some interest in the uniqueness of their 
progreim. Comment on strengths and make a mental note of 
problem areas. Carefully observe the setting to assess the 
organizational climate within the program and the staff. 

Share with the program staff your rough agenda; ask 
them for suggestions; try to pin point the real problems. 

Listen actively. A consultant is hired to aid an early 
childhood prograia' in resolving conflicts or facing new tasks. 
The consultant's needs are unimportant. You must be 
selfless. Listen to what people are saying to you and what 
they are not saying.. Treat ^all information they give you 
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Sugar Sweet Child 
Development Center 
105 Lucky Lane 
Sugar t own , Wisconsin 

bear Consultant, 

Thank you for planning in advance of the on site 
consultation. It shows that you have a commitment to our 
program and a recognition of our needs. 

Thank you for asking questions to help you better 
understand the, uniqueness of our early childhood program. 
Your openness itidicates your respect for our uniqueness. 

Thank you for coming to us without a "package. " It 
shows you acknowledge our ability to think for ourselves. 

Thank you for feeling out the politics within our 
program* We struggle with them everyday and the follow 
through from your work today is greater since you understand 
our limitations. 

Thank you for being an active listener whom I can 
trust; sometimes I feel so isolated here, and I'm glad -chat 
after you leave I don't have to worry about what I said to 
you. 

Thank you for appearing to have all the time in the 
wocld for us, but for not using all of OUR time. 

Thank you for asking for our feedback; it shows 
that you are a profess ional. 

Finally, thank you for leaving us with new 
challenges and new ideas; it validate? our belief in cur- 
salves and our work! 

Sincerely, 



Self Worth 

Early Childhood Director 
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With confidentiality. 

Act profdiksibtialiy; ' In your ' appearance, your written 
information, your resources, your conversation, your manner, 
you must exude a sense of professionalism. Demonstrate 
^^^PPp% program staff ; maintain confidentiality about 

otfeer^i?irotfraiais' wit^^ you have consulted as well as with 

any information shared with you by this program; demonstrate 
fairness and flexibility^ with your remarks; speak positively 
dbout .^tiabr/^jBi^ cllll<3^bod\profes'sionars; 'encourage the 
program staf^'^tb becbine lh^ in early childhood 

organizations, si^ch as. NAEYC; and help the program to strive 
for hiih qilalitj^^ iser^ices to' children and, families. 

.Fpllow:throu^. :A cotopettpnt consultant is responsible 
in followirig t&rough on't&ks assign^ to her. If she offers 
to send a biblibgirciphy ihat she has at her Office, she does 
so imijiediately.^ Place a telephone call to the program a 
couple df weeJ^B after the Visit and cfaedk on progress. Is 
more information needed? ' Have they been slowed down by too 
many -^asks? ,Can you help over the telephone or by sending 
additibnal pritit^ed materials? 

Cpoasul-tini^ pirinciples 

'"a set'^of principles to h6 considered by a consultant are 
presented in Exhibit IV-C. ' These principles will guide you 
to best, meeting the individual needs of programs with whom 
yovi coiSsd],t.* 

The Consulting Process 

There are seven steps in the process of providing 
technical assistance to an early childhood program: 
assessing the gap; determining the problem; brainstorming 
options; prioritising the options; setting a task plan; 
assessing further needs; and evaluating the session. 

Before arranging the consultation session, a request 
form may be* filled out between the consultant and the 
requesting early childhood program. A sanople Technical 
Assistance Request Form is included in Exhibit IV-D. 

Assessing the gap. A consultant must assess the gap 
between where the program is and where they want to be with 
respect to the particular topic issue. For example, if a 
program is BOX full but wishes to achieve a level of 85% 
enrollment the consultant will help them determine strategics 
to increase significantly the enrollment. What are the 
consultee's objectives; Is there a hidden agenda? Here are 
some sample questions to lielp answer those questions: 

* What difficulties haye you faced with this problem? 

* How does this problem affect other areas of your 
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PRINCIPLES OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE . 



1* Technical assistance occurs in a calm, uninterrupted, 
aduit-like envirpnment, , ; 

?• The customer requests the Help and the customer, with 
assistance from the , consul tai^t, . determines their o\m needs. 

3. The customer is always right~-the consultant adapts. 

4. A consultant provides options, not answe^^. The customer 
determines the solution. The consultant cjhecks for closure 
but the customer implements the task plan. 

5. Technical assistance is based upon respect for the 
knowledge and potential of the customer. 

6. Technical assistance sessions must meet the needs of the 
customer, not those of the consultant.' 

7. A technical advisor must have self-confidence in' their 
knowledge and skills about the subject area, about problem 
solving skills and about personal dyn^ics. 

8. A consultant presents useful, practical information and 
facilitates the decision irking process. The customer takes 
and deserves the credit for making the solutions work! 

9. A consultant is a guest, often a one-day stand. The 
customer has to come back tomorrow and work out the task 
plans. 

10. Technical assistance is conducted with a professional 
flair. 
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program? 

* What have you tried so far to deal with this? 

* How does your Board (your staff, parents) "^eel about 
thec^ikaturii'SO^^this Br©l>lft»?^ / ^ t: 

* What concerns you most about this problem? 

* WaaSt' Oi^e your; greatest :fejBprs about this problem? 

* What seems to be causing the problem? 

* raiat do you want to see happen? 

* .What dott't.XPja want to hav^^ happen? 

* Is anyone else in your prograim affected by this 
problem? Should they be here at this meeting? 

Determining the problem. It is important for you to 
state^^the problem or to have the program staff members to 
state the problem* Make it clear that is the issue to be 
addressed. Bere are some opening lines. . . 



* From ^at you've said it seems to me that you 
are facing the problem of . . 

^ It seems that you have decided that you need to- . . 

* The problem seems to be., ... 

* Am I right in assuming that you feel you need to. . . 

* Is that the issue as you ^^ee it? , 

* Our. task seems to be, then, to. . . 

Be sure to gain agreement from the program staff. "Do 
you see it that way? Is that the problem you see?" Often 
times this clarification of i;he problem is' the time when you 
draw out the hidden agenda or unmentioned problems. For 
example, using the earlier scenario of enrollment problems: 

Cc»isultant: So, you are saying that you would like to 
work on ways to increase your enrollment of children to 
8555 capacity. Is that right? 

Program Director: Well, I know how to increase the 
enrollment; we just need to get rid of all the 
imlicensed child care in the community that's so much 
cheaper than ours. 

Consultant: You're saying that you need incentives for 
the Illegally unregulated care to become licensed? 

Brainstorm options. Ask the consultees to suggest 
possible options; The consultant should guide the staff 
through this process and offer suggestions or possible ideas 
when there is a significant lull. Here are some ways to 
phrase your offers: 

* Have you ever tried. 

* Have you considered ? 

* What about. . . ?" 

* I know of one program that did this. . .? 

* How do you think you would feel about. . .? 



Remember that the program staff know much, much more 
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Name: 



Address : 



Telephone:, 



Please describe how we can help you: 



When' would you like to receive this help? 



Please give us the following information about your program 
so that we can best help you: 

certified provider • 

J family day care 

group child care center 



.new OR 



^existing child care program 



PLEASE SEl^ THIS REQUEST TO: 
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: about vl^be oommuni'ty .within ;and outside of their early 
<$hildhood popograiQt. . Some ideas you have zaay work; spme 
definitely will not. If staff do not like your ideas, they 
will not exert energy to implement them. You are truly an 
X :. ,outsi49 ^esourcej.-perso?^; . that g?.yes you. advantages and sets 
\^ limit^uffla jyour rotl^nin ^jthw process. 

k Pripritize .thc»^:qptions. - nQonsider the good and bad. 
O-^lsoints q£ each sljrategy. You?^^,Qle is to lend credibility 
" and reality to thisv^rocess* > You. must also ^erve as 
negotiator. If you see flaws in many ideas, show approval 
for p(tber^ Ideas th^tt^are, acceptable. Then help the oonsultees 
prioritize thp acceptable strat^ies. It is always helpful 
to have several strat^les that could .work. , This way, if one 
fails during the implementation phase, the group still has 
alternative plans to try out. 

Set a task plan. The consultant helps people develop a 
• : task;plan to delineate what strategies .will be implemented: 
how, who,, when arid vrtiat will occur- A good task. plan lists: 

\^ * What is the problem? 

-^4' * What will be /accomplished? 

•f" * Who will dorit? . 

T Whp must give approval? 

t Byiwhen? ... . .. 

* What Will be the results? . 

* How will we know if it worked? 

' .Again; serve as a. mediator amongst conflicting opinions; 
questions such as, "How could you make that work?" will help 
- tbe\:group or^^itidividual over small .hurdles. Also serve as 
the reality factor. Sometimes people get so excited about an 
\ idea that they set unrealistic timelines and goals. Help 
them see vfby it won't work or why it will take more time. 



Of ten, too, task plans include tasks to be performed by 



others not present. For example, if a program wants training 
for teaching staff and they suggest asking the local college 
to design. a Ghild Development Associate (CDA) training 
program by next semester, you need to help, them make 
contingency plans if the college cannot meet the timeline. 

After you have set out se ''eral strategies, talne the 
leadership role in reviewing- the plans listed and. check that 
everyone agrees to each piece, /it is most desirable to write 
out a plan; . sometimes it wli.l ^eem too . formal . The 
consultant must help, the programs staff find some way to check 
that the plan is being- implement^ed and to evaluate its 

SUCCeSn«' ' » 

One word of caution: The task plan is that of the early 
childhood program. It is imperative that the task plan be 
developed at the technical assistance session; if a 
I O consultant prepares the task plan for the program after the 



session, the program staff have no ownership over that plan 
and may liot even look -at it. They will keep the written plan 
y:ou "aevelop together and may or ms^y not send you a copy for 
your own ^ihf drmation. 

- - Assess further needs. The consultant should invite the 
participants to suggest areas in \irhich they will need 
addit^ional help in the form of consultation, of resources, or 
o£Jtrai*ring, ila drder to me^^ This is a 

txstS for the ccnswltant'to gracefully and professionally 
suggest things she has noticed as potential problems: 

• * Keep in mind that* if you have trouble carrying out 
this task, you might \?ant to call another early 
• childhood prdgram to see how they do it- , , 

* You may find as you work oft this task that problems 
might surface in, . . 

-^The consultant may offer to provide on-going assistance 
as needed, eithef over th^ telephone or in person for 
additional consultation charges. 

Evaluate the session* Be sure to provide an evaluation 
form for the progx^am staff to evaluate your services. Chock 
on logistics, content, your style, your krtowledge and whether 
or not you met their needs- A sample Technical Assistance 
Evaluation Form is presented in Exhibit IV-E, . 

This information will help you improve or promote your 
skills as a techniCL.l assistance coftsultant. You may want to 
include a line that asks for permission of the program to use 
their evaluation comments in yoUr advertising. That- must go 
on the form. 

* May I use your comments and your name in any promotional 
material that I distribute? 
^Yes No 

If "Che party does not check either yes or no, you do not 
have permission to use their comments. 



The requests for individual consultation by early 
childhood programs are increasing as progrgua staff find this 
to be a cost effective atid time--saving way to address 
diffjLCult issues within their program. You may find it to be 
a rewarding way to make greater use of your skills in early 
childhood education and in interpersonal relations. 
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Exhibit IV-E 



Return toj Assignment #t. 

Countyj 

Consultant: 



WISCONSIN CHILD CARE IHPROVEHENT PROJECT 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE EVALUATION 



Early Childhood Program. 



Please check of the words that describe your child care program: 

Sroup Center New 

Pa«ily Day Care IIIIlExi sting 

Certified Provider 

County: 

(Optional) Person Completing This Form: 

Please answer the following questions: 

1. What type of assistance did you request?. 



2. What assistance did the consultant provide? 



3. Did the consultant meet your needs? ___Ye5 No If no, please 
explain. — — ' 



4. Please evaluate the quality of the consultant's services: 

.....Excellent _ Sood Fair .....Poor 

' ^-^-^Vc^:^?;^;o^^^^^o-tT^?l^^ 



Thank you for your help in insuring continued high qualTtTservTcesT 
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SECTION FIVEt SELLING YODBSELF AS A OONSOLTANT 

* • • > » i . .7 s • r r ' • ... 

' ' 'if 'you = are iriterest^d in=c6htr«5ting with ftarly 
childhood programs as a-^6bnsultantl-you wijl.need to develop 
a pleat tP ^sslt^^Us^, yourself ^ as a ^^l^etent consult^. The 

sutftfejitTthat .^here are 'at least four' varxahles^to consi^^^^ 
'macoftii wsQduct^j price;, and promotion. In other words, you 
ia-^So^t the^^sr i^flbriSion 'f6^> the best iproduot m the 
best pUce at the bIstVibev Eadh -of thesfe variables will 
.be?5dSjS8<*d.an this s.eic^ipn. . But we must begin by tiurgetintf 
your potential clientele or custbkw^ 

Tartfe* T^CMF .Custg«or;s 

• ; All -of ^your marketing must- focus upon. your 

potential : customers: . Vou? cus>tos^will at a minimum 
inoivS-thft^f amily day^'care ptoviaerfr or -directors of ^jarly 
.^idSo^ progra4;:^ey are^'thii' ohes'. who have ti^e.?^^^^^^ 
tc^Purcb^tse yS^H'^i^ices.- ^ Often-: tWhv- early childhood 
teachers will attend' a workshop you present and will 
recommend you ,1bo., their director. Also, training 
institutions, re^o^jrce end referral J^^^!*^ 
:rcrfional office staf^ that support early childhood programs 

• iili 2iW hire di^ectV or. refer c°«P«**g,^°Sn^i5f ^^^^^^^ 
the early .^Udhood >rogVatas they se^. Ke.ep an. eye out for 
addil>i<»al Vfprence points for your services. 



Place 



Before you promote your services? , you need to define 
your SSrvice^airea. How far will i^ou vra^tel to consult; 
Ire ycu willing- to travel overnight; ^:ce you interested m 
a National " perspective. Keep - in mind- .•^hat.DjiOst programs are 
not inteifSsted'in paying for time., spent *^f,«'Vf l*i'^«%"^iff%^ 
you are very famous. If you must drive ^igtA hours., to get to 
a consultation site and eight to return, is the fee worth the 
time and effort? 

" .■ Sbrfe'^people begin consulting close to t .^e. , There seems 
to continue to be a magical distance tbat. y .u ^HS^> > travel 
away from'hon^e, particularly if home is a raral area or small 
,S6Vri,^ to\e considered an "expert,". ^::^°.?^i^;i5PiL 
-that you 'miiy find it easier to begin consulting with programs 
wiiijin a '160 mile radius of your home and, build your 
repi^tation. 

?rQd\fct_ V ' - ' ■ ■' 

You need to be specific about what services you can 
pr,9Vide. He^^e are some questions to ask yourself: 
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* Which early childhood settings will I consult to 
<do I have e^flpertise in) ; , child care, family day 

■ care, Htead Start, part, d&y preschools? 

' ' ■■ ■ , ■ 

' * - lihich ages. C)f children^ am I comfortable vith: 
'•infants, toddlers, prescj^oolers, school agers? 

' - ^ What aiae of center db. t^ow well: lelsfe than 30: 
- 30^ --60 childrien; 50, ^^^SO children;^ over^ 150? 

■ ^ • . . > . ■ '■' ■ 

* With which topics do l/h^ve expertise: curriculum, 
administration, teacher training, etc.? 

Many famous consultants, or keynot-fe' ^#eaitW?s are -often 
adcu^ed of giving thp same speech at, every conference for 
fiVe'yeAfSi JlM-isuggesli^ifiodifying that .slightly: you will 
^mike^the-^mostriase ofvypu??;tim^ you prepare a 

coUple^^df'r'WOjrkshopSreac^.-y®^-^'^ p^bmbtef'^those topics to 
different groups. Do' beware of present^ihg" the Same topic to 
two bbiiferences. that may include many of the saaib attendees. 

" 'riow do you..know what topics to prepare or to promote for 
worksbopi< or technical assistance scissions? Attend isvery 
efU*!^ 'childhood- conference and see wh^ch worksho:i^s are full. 
falk' wi4fti jKour colleagues at th,e cojr\ferences and see what 
issues are discussed'ioften. Read the early childhood 
journals and keep abreast of the latest "hot topics.-" ■ Then 
see what ski 3 Is you have that match the current needs or 
demands . . 

) .■ 

' Yom workshop and technical assistance evaluations will 
give you feedback to improve your presentations or 
consultations. Consider the comments sensibly. Remember 
that you mu<5t have a good product to sustain y;bui* consulting 
business. 

Price 

,. . ' .The price you charge will depend upon your academic 
Quantifications ahd your years of practical experiience in the 
fielk.' Sbme, programs have a set fee they can pay for a 
masters degree consultant- and for one with a bachelors 
degree. Other programs will consider your fee simply upon 
the Qvi'ality of your work. Will you build your travel costs 
into your fee or will you bill separately for travel costs. 
Clearly, if you set a high fee, you will price ' yourself out 
of the market for many early childhood programs. However, if 
, you .?et a,. low fee, you may not feel it is worth ybur extra 
time'fuad ,^;ff9r^. 

Consider the amount of time you will need to prfepare 
your materials. I often find that it takes twice as long to 
prepare a workshop as it does to present. But while a 
workshop often lasts for a few hours where a technical 
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assistance session Qc^r. last for an entire* intense day. 

.AsJt; other, consultants what they charge. See where you 
fit wrbBin |;heir rapge of i^xpertise and eac^'erience. You will 
learn the hard w^ that yheh asked your fee, you can always 
negotiate it down to meet the program's financial situation. 
, however, pnce you. set a fee and the program jumps at it, you 
can never .go back and ask for more J 

Qonsider a lower fee initially until you build a 
positive rei^utfat^-OJ^A Cfettainly, you will be jpaid more to do 
a national level consultation job than you will get tpaid in 
youx:- home: tjprx;itppy. . 

r ^,Vefi5r few any field earn a full salary froia 

cons|ultinif» Ve^i*y/^^W pitole last as a full time consultant 
for moTB than a few yelfB^a^y This is due in pa2*t since your 
services ar5» deisirable^ bfecatise you have a' job that keeps you 
abreast of oiit^rent condition^ 'in the field and partly bepau'se 
of the sporadic cmd inconsistent, nature of the job. This is 
definitely not a "get rich quick" scheme, but it can be a 
marvelous opportunity to learn about how other programs serve 
children and families while you earn a little extra mone^l^ 

Promote ^ ♦ . - . ^ ^ \ 

T^bere^are two basic methods for promoting your services: 
free publicity and paid advertising. Ideas will be shared 
for both. . 

Publicity. Begin your promotion by taking advantage of 
ways to publicise your services, to increase your visibility 
(naTie reci^gnition) at no cost to yourrelf. You may try any 
or all of "fchese tried and trUe methods: 

* Present free workshops at every regional, state and 
national early childhood education conference you can 

* Write ^rticl15S for looa?., state and national early 
childhood journals 

• • • "T 

* Serve as an officer in local, stete and national 
early chilanood organ isa at ioiib 

* Develop positive relations with other early childhood 
professionals — hitch your wagon to a star — to pr^^mote 
word of mouth publicity 

Adwrtising. Once you begin to get paid for your 
consultation services and dt^cide you want to expand your 
efforts in this direction, you will want to begin some forms 
of advertising to sell your services. Here a a few ideas: 

* Develop a logo and have business cards » memo sheets 
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and stationery printed and use them freely 



* J).i:yeloj?'a brochure with your photograph and describe 

,tiie toptic are.as^ ..settings, fe^s yoix offer — use 
^. positi^re obimttents f roii(i ybur customers' ^ 

* * Purchase ah ad in,^ny of the early childhood journals 
or newsletters 

^ * * kencf a letter of introduction to all early childhood 
^ .iprog^ams in your targeted service area 

Remember that, as in the child cart busi?xess, word of 
i^outh..adyerb^sfi!ag is your best , promotional^ strategy. In 
pVlder jtp maintain word of iioutli/fuivertising, you heed to 
continue tq^hp visible in the' early ;^childhood fi^eld in y6ur 
seryipe ar^&a-.and you need to. maintaib a high quality of 
services/ If you falter in either area, your requests will 
finish. 

Ethics 

I must close with one word about professional ethics. 
To many in this fledgling field of early childhood, self^ 
promotion is seen as tasteless. While we recognize that to 
survive in the, future, of early childhood education^ our 
progreuais mus^t develop a greater sense ol? business management 
skills. We must similarly accept the emerging position of 
consultation. Good consultants yfho sell themselves well will 
reap the benefits. -That is the ,fact of capitali^sm, free 
enterprise and competition. But, the essential iVigredient 
here is quality. You must maintain a deep commitment to 
professionalism while both promoting yourself and while 
delivering your services. 

.1 



APPlNDIX A: THE WISCONSIN CHILD CABK IMPROVEMENT PROJECT: 

CONSULTATION PROCESS 



The Wisconsin Child Care Improvement Project (WCCIP) is 
funded by federal, state and private funds to start up and 
improve early childhood programs throughout Wisconsin, One 
key ingredient in that scope of work is bo provide on site 
consultation for new or expanding early childhood programs, 
A computerized Consultant Pool was established to meet the 
requests for technical assistance. The process of providing 
consultation through the WCCIP occurs through a set of steps. 
Each is briefly defined here. 



Step 1: Consultant Application 

A Consultant Application form (Appendix A-1) was 
designed to enroll potential consultants from throughout the 
state of Wisconsin, {The form was adapted from one used by 
NAEYC. ) Those consultant names are placed in the 
oonnputerized pool which was set up using the Lotus 12S 
spreadsheet format, with an IBM PC-XT computer with expanded 
memory* Each category of the application form was listed as 
a column on the spreadsheet so consultants can be sorted by 
geographical area, area of experience and any area of 
expertise. 

Step 2: Technical Assistance Request 

The Technical Assistance Request form (See Exhibit IV-D) 
is distributed to early childhood programs in the areas 
served by the WCCIP grants. When a need arises for an early 
childhood program, center based, family day care, school age 
child care, etc. to open or to expand, a request is submitted 
to the project office for technical assistance. This form 
asks the early childhood program to delineate its needs. 



Step 3: Match Consultant to Consultee 

Upon receipt of the Technical Assistance Request form, 
the WCCI project staff contact the requesting program to 
clarify its needs. Once completed, the computerized 
Consultant Pool is searched for a consultant who matches the 
need. Consultants are selected for their geographical 
proximity, their experience and their ar^^as of expertise. 

Step 4: Assign a Consultant. 

The project staff contacts the selected consultant to 
request her services to meet the technical assistance need. 
The consultant is offered a specific fee and travel allowance 
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ARPENDIXA-l 

WISCONSIN CHILD CARE IMPROVEMENT PFJOJECT 
CONSULTANT APPLICATION FORM 



NM«t ^ Background/Expertist 

"liitiofl? trainer restarcher 

nailifiQ Addr«»rriIIIIIIIIIIII I^educator .„c«nter administrator 

^^;^c«nttr teachftr ...otheri 

- ■ 2I2**»ily day care provider 

^— II IIIIIIIIIIIIII Age Groups in Hhich You Specialize 

0?lice"Phoner< rillllllllllll infant preschool col 1 ege 

Hoae Phoneit L-IIIII-III _^_toddler school age .^.adult 



I an available tot 

serve as a presenter for statewide/regional conferences 

serve as a consultant to businesses interested In supporting child care 

serve as a consultant tot 

Broup Child Care/Early Childhood Programs 
3~ Faiily Child Care Providers 

Certified Child Care Providers 
3~ Registered Child Care Providers 

travel for child care consultation within; 
•y local area 

a 150 aile radius of ay hoee (no overnights^ 
Wisconsin (including overnight travel) 



consult by telephone 
respond to requests by the media 
™ consult in other states 

serve as a keynote speaker for statewide and regional conferences 

volunteer to speak to local AEYC affiliate groups in Wisconsin 
volunteer to write guest articles or reviews of resources for the 
NECA/AEYC Newsletter 



I 11 iinlartibU prsvidifn thi ♦Blloning typw c* training and technical 

assistance for child care providers: 

Individual one-on-one consultation 

Telephone consultation 
2~ Saall group consulta^^ion 
~2 Workshops 

Seeinars . • •: 

III Teleconference sessions '<ETN, SEEN, Meet He Bridge, etc) 



Please list the consultant fee you charges 
per day 

III per keynote presentation 



APPENDIX A-1 



PlMtt chtck your artas of expertise* Add any topics or experiences not 
listed* ' 

aiiftini strati on of programs Head Start 

..^financial health/safety/nutrition 

personnel, , history of ECE 

policies ' legal issues of child care 

^ art eath/nueber 

buildings/locations eedia/public relations 

CDA 1.^ Hontessori 

-i- child abuse aoveeent/dance 

child care eeployee issues eulticultaral/nultilingual 

child developeent eusic 

cognitive parent cooperatives 

eeotional parent education 

language parent involveeent 

physical Piagetian theory 

sex roles play 

screening playgrounds 

social pre-reading 

— children's literature public policy 

church-related programs resource & referral 

computers 5Cien''» 

administrative use special needs childrewj 

children's use physically disabled 

„^ creative draeatics developeentally delayed 

curriculum development gifted 

early intervention programs social development 

employer support/sponsorship staff/child interaction 

Ol Child cart guidance/discipline 

environment/space staff development 

III equipment/materials start-up of child care 

evaluation of programs teacher education care 

m families „^ video-film 

parent involvement 

single parents , 

teen parents 



Please list any additional comments or questions: 



Please enclose your vita or resume' • Return to: 

Wisconsin Child Care Improvement Project 
NECA/AEYC 
3510 Honroe Street 
Hadison, HI. 53711 



based upon the anticipated number of days required to meet 
the need and is queried as to availability within the 
timeline request^.by the early childhood program. 
Certainly, the consultant is asked to verify her expertise 
and comfort level with the topic and program setting. 

Once this is confirmed, a written subcontract is sent to 
the consultant and verification is sent to the program. 

Step Five: Confirm the Technical Assistance Session. 

The consultant is asked to contact; the early childhood 
program by telephone to clarify the need, to arrange a 
mutjaally convenient date aad to set the logistics for the 
session. This also gives the consultant and the program 
staff a chance to initiate contact and will make it easier to 
be at ease when the technical assistance session occurs. 

Step Six: Conduct the Technical Assis1>ance Session. 

The consultant arrives on time and conducts the session 
as a problem solving session. The consultant has collected 
resources that are appropriate to the topic, including those 
of the WCCI project. She refers the program staff to other 
services of the WCCI pro.iect as well as to outside sources of 
expertise. 

Step Seven: Evaluation 

The consultant gives an evaluation form {see Exhibit IV- 
E) to the contact person of the early childhood program. 
This form is returned to the WCCI project office. A copy is 
sent to the consultant and a record is made of the rating. 

Step Eight. Consultant Report 

Upon completion of the technical assistance session, the 
consultant completes a Consultant Report Form {Appendix A-2) 
to submit to the WCCI project staff along with her consultant 
fee and expense vouchers. This report is reviewed for the 
content of the technical assistance session and for any 
additional needs identified of the early childhood program. 

Step Nine: Follow Through 

The WCCI project staff contact the early childhood 
program within two days to obtain their feedback and offer 
additional assistance. 

The consultant contacts the early childhood program 
staff a couple of weeks after the session to check on thteir 
progress and suggest additional sources for on-going help. 



EKLC 
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APPENDIX A-2 
ASSIGNMENT # 



WISCONSIN CHILD CASE IMPBOVEMENT PROJECT 
CONSULTANT KEPORT FORM 

Consultant : 

Date of Assignment: 

Child Care Program/ 

Provider : 

City:_ 

County : . 



REPORT OF CONSULTANT WORK/ACTIVITIES 
Time Description of Work Persons 

AllOQation involved 

r '■ " ' 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. r'lease describe additional consultation/technical 
assistance or follow up that is needed by this program: 



7. Would you be willing to provide further assistance to 

this child care program/provider:- yes no 

Explain : 



er|c ^6 

T?". . CONSULTANT REPORT FORM 



APPENDIX A-2 
ASSIGNMENT # 



8. Please list any referrals you recommended to the 
provider : ^ 

Please list all resources you left with the child care 
provider: — 



10. Please list any information/resources that you request be 
sent to the child care provider by the Wisconsin Child Care 
Inxprovement Project: . 



11. Please evaluate the quality of your consultation to this 
child care provider /program: 

exce 1 1 ent good f ai r poor 

Please describe: ^ 



12. List the name of the Child Care Administration Fact 
Sheet which you developed: 



13. List the date and topic of the ETN( Educational Telephone 

Network) Session that you will provide/have provided: 

Date : Topi c : . 



signature of consultant date 



Please submit the completed Consultant Report Form within two 
weeks of the assignment date» The Consultant Report Form 
must be submitted before the Consultant Expense Voucher will 
be processed. 
Submit both forms to: 

Wendy Hinrichs Sanders, Director 
Wisconsin Child Care Improvement Project 
PO Box 369 
Hayward, WI. 54843 
715-634-3905 



Thank you for your prompt attention! 
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APPENDIX B: LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



Word Association 

Ask participants to jot down on a piece of paper all the 
words they associate with a word given by you. Give them 3 - 
5 minutes and then ask the group to share their words which 
you write down on a piece of chart paper. Here are some 
words you might use. What do you think of when I say: 

* Discipline 

* Teacher 

* Child development 

* Education 

* Emotions 

^ Personnel policies 

Defiai'tions 

List a "new" concept word at the top of a sheet of chart 
paper. Ask participants to brainstorm all the words that 
define that concept. You may begin with: "What words define 
the concept. . . " 

* Teach 

* Learn 

* Classification 

* Problem-solving 

* Professional 

* Parent involvement 

Sort 

Break participants intc groups of 3 - 5 person^. Ask 
them to sort statements into one ox two categories. Use 
statements of teacher observations, such as "Ms. Jones read a 
story about ^Ping, the Duck* to her group. " Here are some 
groups you might sort them into: 

* Teacher directed vs. child directed activities 

* Teacher behaviors that extend, sustain or stop 
children' s learning 

* Developmental ly appropriate vs. developmental ly 
inappropriate activities 

Classify 

Give participants a paper sack full of objects found 
around the home. Ask them to sort them into groups and then 
describe to the full group what their classifications were: 
Examples might be: 

* Soft vs. hard 

^ 5'S 



* Smooth vs, rough 

* Things for children vs. things for adults 

* Toys vs. work objects 

Find the Person 

Ask participants who are new to each other enter the 
room> give them a list of characteristics • Ask them to find 
a person in the room who meets each of those characteristics 
and introduce themselves. Here are some possibilities. Find 
a person \rtio: 

* Has been a teacher for more than 5 years 

* Has been a teacher for less than 1 year 

* Tells a funny story aboiSt children 

* Has driven the furthest to attend today 

* Lives the closest to this place 

* Has a dog for a pet 

* Has ever had a pet turtle 

* Has a gerbil in their classroom 

* Has a child in their group who \Aines often 

* Has a child in their group who is always happy. 

Matching Game 

Remember the old TV ''how. The Match Game? Play this 
gftme similarly. Break participants into groups of three 
each. You call out a word and each person writes down, on an 
index card, the -first word that comes to their mind. Then 
all three in each group show each other; if all three match, 
they win — absolutely nothing 1 These might be words for you 
to try: 

* Child 

* Teacher 

* child care 

* Parent 

* School 

* Block 

* day 

* Child care 

* behavior 

One-I.iners 

Give each participant a slip of paper and pencil. Ask 
them each to write one sentence to describe themselves with 
respect to a topic you give them. Here are some to start 
with: 

* Your teaching style 

* Your personality 

* Your center 

* Your staff 



* Your group of children 

* Your group of parents 

Take a Picture 

Give each person an index card and a pencil. Instruct 
them to visualize walking into their classroom or family day 
care home at 11:00 a.m. on Friday. Their task is to list 
everything they see. Share lists — you may add on the sorting 
game and have people sort the things they see into open or 
closed toys/equipment. 

Hrite a Slogan 

Ask each pa'^ticipant to write down a "less than one 
sentence'* slogan to describe their early childhood program. 
Share with the grov\p. 

Wish Upon a Star 

Instruct participants to think about this idea: If you 
could make one wish about. your job — your work situation — your 
early childhood setting- -the parents you work with — the 
children you work with — your colleagues — what would it be? 
Some people may want to share, others may not. Relate the 
wish to the topic of your workshop. 

Draw a 

Ask participants to form a pair. One member of each 
pair will have a pencil and paper; the other member will have 
a cue card of the name of something to draw. That person 
must give the drawer directions without naming the object to 
be drawn. For example, the cue card might have a picture of 
a square. The teller will describe "Draw four lines of the 
same length that connect at each of four 90o angles." Here 
are some pictures you might ask: 

* Circle 

* Balloon 

* Triangle 

* House 

* Sailboat. 

This activity will focus both on cooperation amongst 
adults as well as about the difficulty children face when 
learning new concepts. 

I Feel. . • 

As they arrive, give participants a piece of paper with 
three circle faces on it; one has a smile, one a straight 
face, and one a sad face. Ask each to circle the face which 
describes how they feel upon arrival. When the full group is 
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present, you may ask .them to share their feelings and 
reasons. You can also use this during a workshop day as a 
way to check the tr'.st and stress level within the group. 

Describe the Perfect. . . 

At the top of a piece of chart paper write the words: 

The Perfect . Ask participants to describe for 

you their image of the perfect , §ome "perfects" 

you might try to describe, include: .* ■. 

* the perfect teacher 

* the,perfept parent 

* the perfect child 

* the perfect early childhood center 

* the perfect early childhood workshop. 

The nish Book 

Bring early childhood catalogues to the workshop. Give 
each person a catalogue and ask them to choose five toys — 
for any amount of money--they may "buy" for the children in 
their center. When th6y have finished, ask them to share 
their toys iand why they were chosen. 

Your Own Def initicti 

Ask participants to write their own, one sentence 
definition of a concept that is the focal point of your 
, workshop. Definitions can be shared with the full group and 
then be sure to give people a chance to refine their 
definition before the end of the workshop. For example, a 
workshop on guidance and discipline could request a 
definitipn of "guid*«ice and discipline. " 

A variation is to ask participants to list elements they 
would include in a policy statement. For example, a 
transportation policy, a policy for volunteers, a policy on 
discipline, a policy on learning activities. 

Give Ds Your Best 

Ask workshop participants to form a pair. One person 
will be the interviewer; one the interviewee; and then 
reverse. , The interviewer interviews the candidate for a lead 
teacher position. The questions to be asked are: 

* Tell me about why you feel your education and 
experience qualifies you best for this job. 

* Share with us one teaching episode that demonstrates 
your skill as a preschool teacher. 



Opon completion, each introduces the other to the group. 




9:00 Registration & Refreshments 



Introductions 



TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: 



A CONSULTANT TRAINING SESSION 



AiSENDA 



Appendix C 
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"What do you hope to learn today?" 
"What do you dream of doing with your consulting 
skills?" 



1, The participant will identify adult learner 
needs 

2, The participant will recognise training and 
technical assistance as a cycle 

3, The participant will define a variety of 
workshop session formats 

4- The participimt will be able to implement a 
technical assistance consultation process 

5, The participant will consider a plan to sell 
their skills as a consultant 



10:00 Working With Adult Learners . 

* Situational Activity, Describe something you 
recently learned how to do. Why did you learn 
it? How did you learn? Who helped you? 

* Discuss PrinL.'ples in Working with Adults 

10:45 The Training and Technical Assistance Cycle 

11:00 Training Early Childhood Staff 

* Trainer Qualities 

* Workshop Formats 

11:30 Group Discussion/Practical Application: 



* Describe an excellent workshop you attended. 
What was the agenda like? Why did you enjoy 
the workshop? 

* If you are planning to present a workshop, 
discuss the format with your colleagues. Vfhat 
needs assessment could you use? What 
discussion or practical application activities 
could you do? 



* Given a workshop agenda, how would you improve 
it? 



9:50 Objectives of this Workshop 
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12:00 L D N C H 

1:00 Serving as a Technical Assistance Consultant 

* Consultant Qualities 

* Consulting Principles and Process 

1:45 Group Discussion: Consulting Issues 

* Brainstorm is sues /problems that may arise 

* Break into small' groups 

- What are the strengths of the issue 

- What are the weaknesses of the issue 

- What strategies could overcome the 
weaknesses 

* Re-Group and Share Strategies 

2:15 The WCCIP Consultation Steps 

3:00 Selling Your Skills as a Consultant 

* Place * Product * Price ^< Promotion 

3:15 Evaluation of this Session 
3:30 Adjourn 



Have a safe drive home! 
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Appendix D 

Resources for Training and Technical Assistance 



1. Apps, Jerold W. Toward a Working Philosophy of Adult 
Educaticm. , Syracuse: Syracuse Universiti^ - Press, 1973. ERIC 
on Adult Educ. • 

2. Davis, Larry N. Planning, Conducting and Evaluating 
Workshops: A Practitioner's Guide to Adult Education. 
Austin, Texas: Learning Concepts, 1974. 

?. Diamondstone, Jan M. Designing, Leading and Evaluating 
. Workshops for Teachers and Parents, 1980. Available from 
High/Scope Press; 600 N River Street; Ypsilanti, MI. 48197 

4. Clarke, Jean Illsley. Who me? Lead a group? Winston 
Press, 1980. ■ 

5. Honig, Alice Sterling. What you nsed to lonow to select 
and train your day care staff. Voice for Children, 10(2), 
April/May, 1977. pps. 12-15. 

6. Katz, Lilian G. laliia aith Ifiacheiia^, Washington, D.C.: 
NAEYC, 1977. Available from NAEYC, 1834 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW, Washington. D. C. 20009 

7. Cattrell, R. B. Theory of fluid and crystallized 
intelligence: a critical experimexit. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1963, 54 (1), pps. 1 - 22. 

8. Maslow, A. H. A theory of human motivation. 
Psychological Review, 50:370-396, 1943. 

9. Erickson, Erik. Childhood and Society. New York: 
Norton, 1963. 

10. Knowles, Malcolm. The Modern Practice of Adult 
Education. Chicago: Follett, 1970 

11. NAEYC, Celebrating Early Childhood Teachers, a video 
tape, 1986. Available from NAEYC, 1834 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20009 

12. Havighurst, R. J. Pevrslapmental Task's and F^»Joation> 
Nc-w YorH; T.ontfmanF!, 1954. 
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